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A COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


SCOPE 


Instruction is provided in the th of accounts and practice of 
accountancy. This course is devoted to a discussion and application of the 
general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowledge 
needed to insure success in the classroom, in private employment or in the 
field of public practice. The course covers a wide range, including such 
branches of accounting as system building, depreciation, partnership 
accounting, corporation accounting, consolidations, receivership account- 
ing, cost accounting, and budgetary control. 


GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to 
enrollment. It is expected that those who enroll for this course will have 
completed a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the subject 


oe in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching the 
subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside study 
on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a definite time 
for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is offered on an 
payee time basis so that it may be completed at the convenience of 
the teacher. 


MATERIAL 


There are a series of twenty-four text assignments. These are arranged 
in pamphlet form containing from sixteen to forty-eight pages each. The 
working material furnished for use in completing the practice assignments 
is a loose-leaf outfit consisting of a binder and the necessary stationery. 
After the working papers for each assignment have been approved, they 
are returned together with model answers and solutions which are furnished 
for comparison and future reference. 


The course is offered under the direction of the C. P. A. Department, 
which is one of the service departments of our company. A nominal charge 
is made to cover the cost of material and service. The cost is reduced to a 
minimum because there is no desire to realize a profit. The course may 
be pursued during the summer months if desired. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF ACCOUNTING 
by 
THOMAS W. NOEL, C. P. A.* 


HAVE taken the liberty to change the title 
I assigned to me from “The Educational Value 

of Bookkeeping” to the ‘Educational Vaiue of 
Accounting”. I have done this simply because it is 
easier for me to say accounting than it is to say 
bookkeeping and not that it makes any difference in 
the subject, frankly I do not believe there is any 
difference between bookkeeping and accounting. 
Of course, I know that some of our text book writers 
define bookkeeping as the routine procedure of 
recording business transactions and accounting as 
the rules and principles which must be taken into 
consideration while making such records. Others 
seem to think bookkeeping consists in all routine 
up to the Trial Balance while accounting takes up 
the Trial Balance and continues to the finished 
product, the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Statement. I am more inclined to agree with my 
friend Kester who says “I do not know the difference 
between bookkeeping and accounting and doubt 
whether there is any except in popular parlance”. 
Frankly I have seen some people calling themselves 
bookkeepers who were in reality very fine ac- 
countants and then I have seen a whole lot more 
people styling themselves as accountants whom I 
would not let keep my books and who could not 
keep a set of books, just as today we find it almost 
impossible to hire a stenographer but self-styled 
secretaries are quite plentiful. 

I am always afraid to define my terms for fear 
that the hearer will have the same reaction that I 
have often had when some singer gets up and 
announces what he is going to sing, though in some 
of those cases and perhaps in this, that is a good 
precautionary measure otherwise the audience might 
never know what it was all about. Education or 
Educational, as I like to think of it, is the bringing 
out the best, or helping to bring out the best in 
another. It is not as we teachers often seem to 
think the pouring into another our ideas and 
personalities and trying to make them his. As I 
analyze the subject assigned to me, it is mean that I 





should forget the purely commercial value of ac- 
counting for the minute and discuss the subject 
purely from its educational viewpoint and after all 
isn’t that the most important, isn’t the commercial 
value incidental or resultant rather than all ime 
portant as we have been putting it? I believe that 
accounting does develop in the individual certain 
definite qualities that are worth while and I will 
try to point them out as I pass along. I take it for 
granted that there is no one here who would say 
that accounting is worth while only when viewed 
in its strict commercial sense. Of course, we are all 
agreed that it does have some commercial value and 
it is hard for us to refrain from the discussion of 
that value since many of us have had to use that 
side of it in the earning of our livelihood. Con- 
sequently, it is nearer to us than the educational 
value. If accounting has no value beyond what we 
may properly call commercial value then we as 
commercial teachers should go home, turn in our 
resignations and seek other fields, for we have made 
a great mistake and a mess of this so-called com- 
mercial educational field. Throughout the past and 
continuing well into the present we have considered 
accounting the backbone of commercial education 
so much so that neither us nor the public would 
consider that a person had received a commerce 
education if he had not had training in accounting. 
Yet at the same time, even those of us, who are the 
most ardent supporters of accounting must admit 
that only a small percentage, probably less than 
10%, never as high as 20%, of our product ever 
enter what may be called even remotely accounting 
work. Certainly the percentage in the South is 
much smaller than in the East, West or North. 
By this I don’t mean public accounting either, but 
what is commonly recognized as commercial book- 
keeping. To the Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association it will, I take it, come as no surprise, 
certainly not in the college section, when I say that 
the southern students do not really like accounting. 
I have analyzed this condition to some extent and 


*Dean School of Commerce, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, Manager of the partnership 
Noel and Sanders, Certified Public Accountants of Atlanta. An address delivered at the last annual meeting 


of the Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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have come to some conclusions as to why this is 
true, at least, I have decided that there are perhaps 
three answers: 

1. Accounting is not as important, or rather 
accounting is not stressed as much in the South as 
it is in some of the other sections where manu- 
facturing predominates. 

2. It may be because we have not taught ac- 
counting as long and perhaps as well as it has been 
taught in some other places. (I will again refer to 
this.) 

3. It may be due, as I point out to my men, to a 
difference in the temperament of the southern 
student. I do not hold this against the student in 
this section but I often tell them that a southern 
boy would rather talk than work, meaning by this 
that he would rather go into work of a personal 
contact nature, selling goods if you please, where 
he handles people rather than into the accounting 
department where he would handle inanimate 
objects in the form of ledgers and figures. There are 
just about enough exceptions to this statement to 
prove that there is something in it after all. For 
his attitude here I am rather inclined to believe 
he shows rare judgment and is entitled to be con- 
gratulated. I am not interested in training many men 
for accounting alone. 

If we require every man who completes the 
commerce course to take accounting and most of 
us do, and if only 10% of those students enter into 
accounting work then we must have some reason 
for our requirement. If that reason is not because 
we believe the subject to have some educational 
value, how can we justify the time and attention 
that we have placed upon it in the past and con- 
tinue to place upon it today or can we justify it? 
Now we require every man who enters the School 
of Commerce at Georgia Tech. to take two years 
of accounting regardless of his high school training 
and when I tell you that we have at all times from 
500-700 students in our accounting classes, then 
you can realize how important it is for me to justify 
its existence, and that it is up to me to justify its 
existence upon some other grounds than purely 
commercial grounds. 

After all, is not one of the greatest of all educa- 
tional values of this subject its “vehicular” value? 
I mean by that, that it is the one subject best 
adapted to presenting the whole fabric and purpose 
of the commerce field of education, as well as the 
entire field of every day business for which we are 
trying to prepare our students. In the realm of 
business we are trying to present to the student 
three and only three phases of business which we 
learned in our economics as Production; Distribu- 
tion; and Administration. After all, the whole field 
of commerce education is only applied economics, 
and the whole realm of business endeavor for which 
we are training our students can be listed under 
one of these three heads, 


PRODUCTION: 


The production or factory manager is at the 
pinnacle of the production field. What of the edu- 
cational value of accounting to him? The production 
field calls for the highest type of accounting knowl- 
edge or as we know it cost accounting. After 
several years of teaching in this particular field I 
can say with little fear of contradiction that we 


have taught the student but little accounting, but 
I do believe we have taught him some valuable 
lessons that he may apply in whatever field of 
endeavor he may choose. In other words, we have 
given him educational things in connection with 
accounting. Suppose we forget that he has any 
accounting at all in the subject, what educational 
values has he received? He receives training in 
plant location, plant designing, internal arrange- 
ment of plant for proper routing materials and 
supplies. He makes an acquaintance, at least with 
the approved methods of purchasing; approved 
methods of receiving, storing, issuing and keeping 
up with raw materials. He makes a study of wages, 
personnel, and scientific wage systems. He learns 
to trace raw materials through the factory; he 
learns something as to processes; makes a most 
careful study as to overhead, what it includes, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different methods of applying or distributing it. 
He gets at least an acquaintance with the duties 
of the factory manager or production manager in 
addition to whatever value he may acquire from 
the commercial angle. If we can get him to see 
production through the cost accountant’s eyes we 
believe he will get a better picture of it in that 
way than any other. Surely the man whose job 
it is to determine the manufacturing cost of every 
commodity passing through his plant must have a 
most thorough understanding of the plan second 
to none in the organization. (I may say this is the 
hardest kind of a subject to get across and as‘a help 
in doing so;we freely make use of plant visits and 
excursions.) 


DISTRIBUTION: 


At the apex of distribution we find the sales 
manager of the company and his associates. In this 
field it is probably harder than any other to see the 
educational value of accounting apart from its com- 
mercial value. That is partially because the sales 
department has too long considered the accounting 
department to be a “necessary evil” and vice versa. 
Sales managers and accounting departments, how- 
ever, are getting closer together though now, and 
are getting to be interdependent rather than in- 
dependent. We have tried to meet this condition 
by requiring our merchandising seniors to take a 
course in “Sales Cost Accounting”. Not that they 
should know and ever take over the duties of the 
accounting department but that they should be 
better able to understand such quasi accounting 
problems that they are bound to meet as the rela- 
tions of sales salaries, traveling expenses and other 
various selling expenses in their relations to sales. 
In other words, we are trying to teach him things 
he should know in relation to his position as sales 
manager and at the same time not teach him ac- 
counting, as a commercial subject. We feel he 
should know when to capitalize advertising and 
when not; what is the proper and what the im- 
proper handling of cash discounts on sales and 
purchases; when out freight and cartage may be a 
selling expense and when not; what is the proper 
basis for figuring salesmen commissions; how to 
handle mark up and mark downs; proper valuation 
of inventories. He may be called upon to pass upon 
credits or to listen to reasons why the credit man 
has passed up a sale for credit reasons; no man can 
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pass intelligently on credits without an accounting 
acquaintance. A sales manager might be excused 
for never taking any accounting as such but these 
are problems that he will meet daily and that vitally 
affect every sales manager and proper answering of 
them may determine his success as such. Where 
can he better learn of them in their proper setting 
than through the accounting route? Our mer- 
chandising man said the other day “A man cannot 

a good merchandising man without the knowl- 
edge of accounting”, and I believe he is right. 


ADMINISTRATION: 


Administration might be called that phase of 
business which ties together, or manages the pro- 
duction and distribution. It is typified by the 
corporation manager, office manager or entrepreneur 
and his staff. It is in this field that we find the 
knowledge of accounting of its greatest importance 
over and above its commercial value. Accountancy 
is the handmaiden of administration and proper 
administration is impossible unless the administrator 
is an accountant or has some one who is an ac- 
countant that he can depend upon for proper in- 
formation. If he is not himself an accountant he is 
at the mercy of someone who is. 


Every administrator must get reports from the 
enterprise of which he is administering these 
reports. All of a necessity must come in to him in 
accounting or figure form and the proper interpreta- 
tion of same is necessary by him for proper control 
of the enterprise. (1) Sales reports; (2) Production 
reports; (3) Budgets for the future, all must be in 
accounting form. It is necessary for him to properly 
finance his enterprise and no comprehensive study 
can be made as to different methods of financing 
without the knowledge of accounting—it would 
be too much filling prescriptions without knowledge 
of chemistry. 


THE INDIVIDUAL: 


You tire perhaps, as well you may, of the edu- 
cational value of accounting in the realm of business 
and rightfully ask me but what of the educational 
value of accounting to the individual? For after all 
we must translate everything into terms of the 
individual. 

CULTURAL VALUE: 


I cannot present much of a brief for accounting 
as a cultural subject. Perhaps in the study of the 
History of Accounting or Pacioli’s work there is 
some cultural value to be derived but accounting 
is not primarily a cultural subject. Some profess 
to see beauty and art in a well kept set of accounts 
and there are those who would have us believe 
that a well kept set of records stir in them some 
emotions akin to that emotion we have in viewing 
a painting or listening to music, and it may be to 
some that the touch of the bookkeepers pen may 
bring out emotions akin to that of the painters 
brush, if such there be then to them accounting 
has a cultural value. 


DISCIPLINARY VALUE: 


If we were inclined to take the academic view- 
point at all, we could argue with considerable 
strength that accounting is of great disciplinary 
value. According to such theory it does not matter 
much what the student studies but how he studies 


for to study a thing well, regardless of its nature 
will train the mind and training the mind is the 
aim of education after all. If we take this view it is 
easy to point out that accounting possesses many 
of the virtues of the pet subjects of the disciplin- 
arians. They usually list manual training, mathe- 
matics and the classics as subjects not so important 
in themselves but good disciplinary subjects. I 
believe we would all agree that accounting possesses 
many attributes of each of these subjects. But then 
modern educationalists do not lean very much 
towards this disciplinary theory, and they think 
that they have proven that there is very little, if 
any, carry over from one subject to the other and 
that there is nothing to the disciplinary idea. 


As a little survey I asked several men whom I 
consider basically sound, not accountants if you 
please, what if any value do you place upon ac- 
counting over and beyond the fact that it helps 
some people to earn a living? 


No. 1 said: “It teaches a man to arrange things 
in order, makes him orderly and gives him a proper 
perspective.” 

No. 2: “The man who has had accounting train- 
ing takes nothing for granted. He inquires into 
everything and is well developed in analytical 
ability.” 

No. 3: “It helps a man to say quickly yes or no.” 

No. 4: “It is impossible for him to have a broad 
accounting knowledge without a corresponding 
broad commercial knowledge which is worth while 
to everyone.” 

No. 5: “An accountant can quickly see the 
weakness in any proposition.” 

No. 6: “He learns the terminology of business, 
learns to speak the language of business, which has 
a cash value”. 

No. 7: “In the younger student it arouses and 
creates some imagination”. 

No. 8: “Auditing training, especially for public 
work, may tend to stifle imagination, it may tend 
to make a man sordid for he is trained ever to be 
on the alert for any irregularities, even though 
irregularities are not the most important yet he 
must never overlook them.” It is said that Kil- 
patrick of Columbia, formerly of Mercer, who used 
to teach mathematics, was once asked why he 
changed from mathematics to philosophy education, 
and he said that it was because mathematics tended 
to make him narrow, since it was a required subject 
and since only freshmen took it and no seniors 
elected it, it tended to isolate him from humanity. 
Number 8 thought that perhaps accounting might 
do the same but then as he said he was thinking 
of the man who was highly trained and had elected 
to be a public accountant. 


To these eight replies I may add that accounting 
teaches truth. There is no place in the whole realm 
of accountancy for a statement that is not entirely 
correct. There is no place for “near enough” or 
“approximately”. There is no place for the un- 
truthful man in the accountancy field or classroom. 
A man trained in accounting is usually an accurate 
man, he is usually neat and orderly in mind and 
person. In the later years of his accounting ex- 
perience and study he is trained for speed in execu- 
tion of his work. No one who has taken training in 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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LEARNING THE ‘‘LINGO”’ OF BOOKKEEPING 


by 


CAROLYN OVERSTREET* 


the American student is that he does not 

think. That this is all too true, any high 
school teacher will admit. Numerous causes are 
given for this unfortunate situation. Some of the 
learned ones place the blame on the whole educa- 
tional system which they claim encourages memory 
work rather than a development of thought. But, 
regardless of the cause, we know that the situation 
does exist, and we know from experience and from 
the word of authorities that one of the chief causes 
for the lack of thinking on the part of the pupil 
is that he does not have at his command the proper 
tools for thought—he does not know WORDS! — 
and without these WORDS, his thinking is in- 
accurate, his actual understanding is nebulous. 


A COMPLAINT frequently brought against 


It is a recognized fact that a vocabulary is neces- 
sary if one wishes to state his thoughts, but it is 
not so well known that a vocabulary is far more 
necessary in facilitating the actual thinking process. 
The vernacular of any subject, trade, or industry, 
is essential. Without the dialect of each subject, 
the subject itself remains hazy in the mind of the 
student, and when the meaning of the word is 
not clear, it is difficult to think. 


One of the most important things in beginning 
bookkeeping is the acquisition of a business vocab- 
ulary. If the pupil is to go on with the second 
semester of his subject, it is vastly important that 
he should “learn the lingo” of Bookkeeping I. 
Upon close questioning of a class, it will invariably 
be found that each pupil has a hazy idea of the 
exact meaning of the terms he uses. In many cases 
he does not trouble himself to use the accurate 
term, but satisfies himself (and alas, his instructor) 
by employing phrases “near enough” to convey 
his meaning—provided the teacher is liberal or 
careless. The pupil has confused ideas regarding 
the general term “costs” and the ledger account 
“Expense”; he uses “income” and “profit” inter- 
changeably; he knows how to make a Trial Balance, 
but he cannot tell in words what a Trial Balance is; 
he knows that “value received” is recorded on the 
left side of an account, but he does not know why. 


Assuming that the student has done ten or 
twelve weeks work in 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
we know that the items mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs were covered quite carefully by the 
instructor when the first four chapters of the text 
were assigned. We know that the pupil probably 
understood, or thought he understood all the terms 
used in those four chapters. In so far as his knowl- 
edge of accounting would permit, he probably did 
understand at that time, but with ten or twelve 
weeks experience as a bookkeeper for W. H. Good- 
win, his knowledge has increased along some lines, 





and along others it has not been decreased, but it 
has been temporarily forgotten. He is no longer 
concerned with the general problems of business 
but he is vitally concerned with making the proper 
debit and credit, with placing the entry in the right 
book, with calculating sales correctly, and the like. 
Routine work has taken the place of his first general 
conception of business. When this stage of the game 
is reached, the time is ripe to take him back to the 
beginning chapters of the text and let him get a 
clearer view point—let him connect his first 
general ideas of business and bookkeeping with 
the things he is actually doing as a keeper of ac- 
counts for Mr. Goodwin. To do this, the simplest 
way to find out what he really knows is to test his 
vocabulary. 


THE TEST: 


Before giving the Lingo test, make an assignment 
of the first four chapters of the text. Insist that the 
pupils study the terms carefully. Impress upon them 
the necessity of reading all the chapters including 
the notes given and the illustrations. Then give 
the test without any oral review in class. 


DIRECTIONS: 


Pass out the papers having pupils leave them 
face down until the signal is given. 

Do not give any directions other than that 
they should fill all the blanks except the 
score blank. 

Allow fifteen minutes time. 


SCORING: 


Have pupils exchange papers. 

Direct that only wrong answers should be 
checked thus: / 

Read the test giving the correct word. 

Record the scores before allowing the papers 
to be returned. 


LABORATORY WORK: 


As soon as the papers are returned to their 
owners, require each pupil to write on a separate 
sheet of paper the whole sentence that contains 
the term he missed on the test. 


Then have him look up this point in his text 
and write the text paragraph number opposite the 
sentence he has written. Let him study the words 
he did not know and encourage the asking of 
questions regarding them. Have these questions 
studied by the individual pupil so that he wastes 
no time on material or words that he already knows. 
The next day, have these sheets handed in to the 
instructor, who will make an analysis of the terms 
that were not known. 


*Head of Commercial Department, Blackfoot High School, Blackfoot, Idaho. Formerly President of the 


Idaho Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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ASSOCIATION TEST: 


The teacher will then make up an association 
test using only the terms that were unknown to 
the members of the class and after several days 
have elapsed give the association test to be sure 
that the pupil has learned the things that were 
assigned to him. 


VALUE OF TESTING: 


1. The teacher is able to tell what his pupil does 
NOT know and will then waste no time teaching 
a thing that is thoroughly understood by all the 
class; onthe it is a great waste of time for 
a teacher to teach anything that a pupil could get 
by himself. 


2. By short association tests the teacher is able 
to tell which pupils study and which “get-by”. 


3. By such a test as the Lingo test a teacher is 


able to tell which of the pupils study thoughtfully 
and which ones do merely memory work. A careful 
discrimination in the use of terms requires some 
thought. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TEST: 


The test has been given to a small group of 
pupils who range from the sophomore class to the 
senior class. The questions that were answered 
correctly by all the students were 12, 13, 14, 15, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 26 and 28. Since these questions 
have to do with the practical thing that the student 
has just been learning regarding the making of 
correct entries etc., it is reasonable that he would 
answer them correctly. 


The questions having the highest error frequency 
were 19, 21, and 30. 


The range of scores was from 11 to 29 points. 
The median score was 23. 





LINGO TEST No. 1* 


. The Cash, Merchandise, and other things of value needed to operate a business are called 
EMME. a0.) Si. vhawaGa vn ean es ehh cae eeds ork ee heads weeded 
» fae Gee Glee Gr eemiatiamn af & Draineen O80 108... ... . o.oo cnc cccccsccecccscccccescccecesess 
| ee ee err 
. In bookkeeping “lingo” checks and money are referred to as 
. Written promises to pay money to the business are..... 2.0... 2c ce cee eee teens 
. Verbal promises to pay money to the business are referred to as 
. The written promises of the business to pay money are called. ............ 20 e cee eect ee eee 
. The verbal promises of the business to pay money are called.............6.0 0c cece eee eee eee 
. The general term used for Rent, Salaries and operating expenses is.............002.--eeeeeteee 
. The returns from sales represent the ................---. of a business 

. If the income is greater than the cost the business shows. ...............000 00 cee e eee eeee eee 
. If the cost is greater than the income the business shows. ...............000 ccc eeeeeeeeeeees 
. Rent, Salaries, etc., are placed in an account called 
. Merchandise bought to sell again is known as 
. The income from this merchandise is called 
Re ere ee ne are 
. Income from the sale of service, such as the telephone, is called 
. The exchange of equivalent values is called a business .............. 0c ccc ee eee ween eeeeees 
. A systematic recording of the transactions of a business is called... ..........0 0. cece eee eens 
. A systematic record of all the transactions with one asset, liability, cost, or income is known as an 
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22. The value received side of an account is called the......0..........-.- side 

23. Lhe vamse patted with side £6 Ge o...osok occ oc ccc cieen side 

24. A book or cards that contains a record of all the transactions in account form is calleda............ 
25. When the credit side of cash is subtracted from the debit side and the balance compared with the 


amount of actual cash in the safe, we call this ...............ee0-- cash 
+26. When the cash on hand is recorded on the credit side of the cash account and both sides are thereby 
SHGGS CGUAL, WE ALE GRE 00 «2 ..0e ccccicccccccacce cash 


27. A list of the open accounts in a ledger is referred to as ...... 2.060. c cece c eee eee e eee eeeees 
28. A book containing entries arranged in chronological order is called a book of 
29. The accounts in the ledger are arranged (order) 


30. —— of an account to determine what shall be credited and what shall be debited is spoken 
of as 





*Teachers desiring a key to this test may obtain same by requesting it from the South-Western Publishing 
Co., No. 1 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


tSentences numbered 2 and 26 may be omitted irom the test if the teacher has not used these terms. 
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THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF MERCHANDISING COURSES 
by 
EDWARD J. ROWSE, A. M. 


E. J. Rowse is commer- 
cial coordinator of the Bos- 
ton Public Schools, having 
been appointed to this 
position in 1926. Previous 
to receiving this appoint- 
ment he was head of the 
Merchandising De part- 
ment in the High School 
of Commerce, a position 
which he had held since 
1915. He is a graduate of 
Boston University and has 
had many years of teaching 
and business experience. 


HE introduction of courses in merchandising 
into many high schools and business colleges 
has been one of the most important additions 
to the curricula during the last fifteen years. Prior 
to 1910 there were very few such courses being 
given and instruction in. salesmanship, advertising 
and business organization and administration were 
available only through correspondence courses or 
at schools of collegiate grade such as the Wharton 
School, the University of Chicago, the University 
of Wisconsin, New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


In the last ten years nearly all large cities have 
added merchandising to their high school curricula 
and each year sees many smaller cities and even 
towns making it possible for their students to profit 
by the enlarged field that this instruction opens 
for them. Ten years ago, a convention of commercial 
teachers found on its program discussions relating 
only to commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, pen- 
manship, stenography and typewriting. No com- 
mercial meeting is now complete without provisions 
for a discussion of the various phases of merchandis- 
ing. 





Commercial education originated in the private 
business schools in the middle of the last century 
and has now grown to be one of the most important 
elements of our secondary educational system. 
Bookkeeping and stenography were the subjects 
taught, and from these many business colleges 
reaped bounteous financial harvests. In the eighties 
and nineties, many public schools imitated the 
business colleges by adding these two subjects to 
their curricula, modifying the methods of teaching 
to conform to the general high school program. 


For many years commercial education meant 
nothing more than the training for the clerical 
positions with no thought for that greater depart- 
ment of business which makes clerical work neces- 
sary—the marketing function. It was assumed that 
the only place to learn this end of the business was 
in the great school of experience, and that business 
executives and salesmen were born and not made. 
But when it was recognized that there were certain 
definite principles underlying merchandising, busi- 


ness men began to feel that it was unsafe to entrust 
the most important part of their business to men 
who were unfamiliar with these principles. 


The numerical importance of the group of workers 
in the field of trade was so much greater than the 
group of clerical workers that they could not be 
overlooked. According to the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, there were nearly 4,250,000 
persons in the United States in 1920 engaged in 
trade while there were only 3,125,000 engaged in 
clerical pursuits. 


The introduction of marketing or merchandising 
courses into the public school curriculum has come 
about in a way entirely different from the introduc- 
tion of bookkeeping or stenography. Some of the 
great manufacturing corporations proved the value 
of training courses for their salesmen. Publishing 
houses, whose books were sold on the subscription 
plan, found that a course of training insured the 
success of their salesmen. Department stores found 
that their employees were able to give far better 
service to their customers when they had been 
trained by the store. Knowledge of the details of 
store system and store organization, better methods 
of approaching customers, the ability to use sugges- 
tion in selling and adequate knowledge of mer- 
chandise make the employee much more valuable 
to the store. 


Such corporations as the National Cash Register 
Co., the Westinghouse Electric Co. and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., developed their cor- 
poration schools for the training of salesmen and 
executives. 


The public schools again imitated, this time taking 
the great business organizations as their models, and 
introduced marketing and merchandising courses, 
thus making commercial education fit, as it naturally 
should, for the whole field of commercial transac- 
tions. 


In this field the private business colleges have 
followed rather than led as they did in bookkeeping 
and stenography. It is only recently that the business 
colleges have added merchandising, advertising, 
salesmanship and business organization and ad- 
ministration to their regular courses. Many of them 
are now doing so, however. 


In attempting to ascertain whether the addition 
of these courses is justified, let us consider what 
educative processes are stimulated by these subjects 
as taught at present in the public high school and 
business college. To raise our thought from common 
generalities and to make it as specific as possible, 
suppose advertising be the phase of merchandising 
which is under consideration. 


This subject offers the opportunity for developing 
the power of OBSERVATION in a field which is 
most pleasant and interesting to the student. For 
example, one of the essential parts of a course of 
advertising would be the study of current ad- 
vertising as seen in street cars, bill boards, news- 
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papers and magazines. He will note the detail of 
the advertising, the border, the type, the illustration, 
the headlines and the color. In order to produce a 
piece of advertising copy, careful study of the 
merchandising is necessary in order to determine 
qualities which can be featured in the advertise- 
ment. Here again is training in observation. 


It is the man of IMAGINATION who has 
created advertising. The imagination of the architect 
is small compared with that of the advertiser. It is 
imagination which makes it possible to see new 
chances of trade enlargement, new possibilities in 
business and new ways to develop them. The 
advertiser must appeal to the imagination of his 
reader. His vocabulary may include thousands of 
words, but he cannot use them in picture painting 
unless he has first seen these pictures in his own 
imagination. No student can study the following 
lines from an advertisement without having his 
own power of imagination stimulated. 


“Thanksgiving, Home day of feast and fun! Sir 
Gobbler struts no more, but king at last, brown- 
roasted and bursting with royal dressing—fragrant, 
spicy and savory—for this brief hour he reigns, the 
center of attraction.” 


JUDGMENT and REASONING are de- 
veloped through the criticism of current advertising, 
and the criticism of the student’s own work in 
producing advertisements. The selection of the 
mediums in which to insert his advertisements 
requires also some careful logical reasoning. 


There is no better field for the development of 
the powers of EXPRESSION than in the realm of 
advertising. Shades of meaning are very important 
when one is paying $500 to $1,000 a word for his 
message. The advertiser must often find the one 
word which can be substituted for a phrase or even 
a whole sentence. Originality of expression must 
be cultivated to the exclusion of commonplace, 
shop-worn expressions. Who can estimate the value 
of “Say it with flowers?” The nicety of word 
differentiation, the almost limitless possibility of 
word selection, the necessity for brevity, directness 
and clearness, all will tend to make the student 
more proficient in the power of expression. 


The development of original ideas in the method 
of advertising is just as necessary as the development 
of originality of expression. The study of the wide 
variety of advertising used by different firms leads 
the student to attempt new forms of his own. 
Advertising school events opens the way for the 
suggestion of novel ideas and it opens the way for 
the development of the INITIATIVE of the 
student. 


The ability to ANALYZE finds no limit of 
usefulness in advertising. One must analyze his 
markets to discover where are his best fields for 
marketing. He must analyze his product to find 
what selling points it is possible to place before 
the public. He must select the selling points to be 
presented with good JUDGMENT as to markets 
and advertising mediums to be used. 

From the standpoint of FACTS or INFORMA- 
TION obtained, advertising is an important subject. 
It is often said that the best way to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with any subject is to teach it. 
So if you would know something about some article 


of merchandise or about some line of business try 
to write an advertisement concerning it. There is 
no more broadening study from the standpoint of 
fact acquired than advertising. The study of the 
advertising program of any manufacturing concern 
is a fairly complete study of the activities of the 
concern in question. 


The study of advertising makes necessary the de- 
velopment of a certain understanding of HUMAN 
NATURE which is not found in any other part of 
the high school curriculum. In order to produce 
advertisements that will pull, the pupil must know 
something of the action of the mind, the power of 
suggestion, the instincts and the reasons why people 
buy. He must know the different methods of getting 
attention and understand what things act as counter 
attractions. 


These are helpful to him not only as an advertiser, 
but also they help him to understand human nature 
better and in that way to mix better with his 
fellows. These facts make him a better buyer as 
well as a better merchandiser and are just as useful 
to him in any other profession as in advertising. 
Many of these facts he will get however, in no 
other subject unless he studies psychology. 


The possibilities of MORAL and ETHICAL 
TRAINING through advertising should not be 
overlooked. The advertiser believes in honesty not 
only because the good book tells us to be honest 
but because it pays in good hard cash. He cannot 
afford to be dishonest. Sound business practice has 
demonstrated that commerce is based on mutual 
advantage. In the long run, business cannot prosper 
unless it is characterized by honesty, reliability, 
truthfulness and fair dealing. The advertiser 
realizes that the greatest asset of advertising is 
public confidence, and that this must be conserved 
if advertising is to continue to be effective. This 
public confidence may be just as thoroughly de- 
stroyed whether the advertisement expresses an 
exaggeration, carries an unwarranted suggestion to 
the mind of the reader, deliberately states an untruth 
or advertises a fraud. Whenever readers feel that 
they must discount the statements of an advertise- 
ment, the effectiveness of this important business 
building adjunct is not only weakened but often 
entirely nullified. Better Business Commissions 
throughout the United States are trying to impress 
this fact upon all advertisers and to make it clear 
to all that the whole advertising profession suffers 
for every dishonest advertisement that appears. 


The development of the AESTHETIC should 
not be overlooked. The study of show windows 
gives a chance to develop a sense of balance, propor- 
tion and color taste. In fact; in all the mediums of 
advertising the appreciation and achievement of the 
beautiful are essential. The artistic display of mer- 
chandise is not pursued as an end in itself but 
because it enhances the commercial value of the 
merchandise displayed. 


The discussion thus far has given only the aca- 
demic reasons for teaching advertising. It has, 
however, a dollar and cent value. Many high school 
commercial students will sometime be at the head 
of small businesses or in positions where their 
knowledge of advertising will be of value to them 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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AUDITING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 
Problem No. 4 
by 
GEORGE E. BENNETT, LL. M. 
Epitor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of articles on Auditing Principles and Procedure prepared 


for publication in ““The Balance Sheet” by Professor Bennett. The fifth and final article in this series will appear 
in the May number. Prof. Bennett is head of the Department of Accounting at Syracuse University and is a 





Certified Public Accountant of New York. 


































VEN today, in the face of the generally 
iz accepted idea that Auditing contemplates 

something entirely other than the detection 
of fraud—this being regulated to a position of 
“inferiority complex”—more than ordinary interest 
is evidenced by students when a problem of this 
type is encountered. And, as a matter of fact, the 
auditor steeped in experience undoubtedly will 
insist that fraud of various sorts is more prevalent 
than the ordinary auditing text would have us 
believe. 

From the auditor's point of view, fraud in con- 
nection with accounting may involve something 
other than just the misappropriation of funds. It 
may concern, also, the misappropriation of goods, 
the misstatement of a goods inventory, the inflation 
or subduing of other asset values, the misstatement 
of expenses, liabilities, etc. 

The problem and solution offered this month 
relate to the determination of the amount by which 
a claim lodged with an insurance company for loss 
of goods destroyed by fire exceeds -the correct 
amount for which such claim should have been 

“entered. Perhaps the reader, at this point, will 
exclaim mentally that “the writer of this article is 
going to demonstrate an application of the gross 
profit test,” and forthwith evince no further in- 
terest. Let it be stated quickly that such is not the 
case. 


It is assumed that the reader is fairly familiar 
with the application of the gross profit test. There- 
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fore, in order to hold the interest, it seems necessary 
to demonstrate a different situation. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that the principle and procedure 
illustrated are of frequent application. 


PROBLEM 


Henry Stevens lost his stock of merchandise, 
stored in a warehouse, by fire. He presented his 
claim to the Lucky Star Insurance Company, asking 
for reimbursement in the amount of $5,903.75. You 
have been engaged by the insurance company to 
check up the claim. Based upon the data which 
was available, as shown below, determine the 
amount of Stevens’ inventory: 

Net profits, May 1, 1926, $4,517.89; drawings, 
$1,575.00; legal expenses, $20.00; interest expense, 
$305.00; advertising, $22.00; commission expense, 
$978.03; insurance, $195.60; sales, $81,775.93; 
inventory, December 1923, $1,602.50; purchases, 
$55,412.76; productive labor, $19,526.60; telephone, 
$410.20; sundry factory expenses, $3,106.29; repairs, 
$18.00; surplus, $2,841.19. 


SOLUTION 


Practically no comment is necessary in connection 
with the solution presented below, inasmuch as an 
attempt has been made to prepare a statement 
which is self-explanatory. Attention is directed to 
the fact that although only one statement is utilized, 
this is presented in two parts or portions, the 
better to show the technique of statement display . 
The solution follows: 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
OF ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from page 5) 


accountancy with the expectation of going before 
the various State Boards of Accountancy or who 
has ever gone before such boards will doubt that 
statement. I believe that accounting certainly has 
some educational value over and above that which 
may be classified as commercial value. When one of 
my students says to me “I don’t want to keep books 
so I want to drop accounting” I say to him “Son I 
don’t want you to keep books either and if I come 
along five or ten years from now and find you 
keeping books I am going to be disappointed,” or 
what I usually say is “I’m going to shoot you”. 
But I do hope that you will have books to keep and 
someone to keep them for you. To this he acquiesces 
and then I say “don’t you think it would be a good 
idea for you to know something about the kind of 
work he is doing for you”? 

I believe that in the past bookkeeping has been 
one of the poorest taught subjects in the secondary 
curriculum. I do not think it has ever been as well 
taught as law, arithmetic, shorthand and perhaps 
just about on par with typewriting. I used to simul- 
taneously teach bookkeeping in one room and type- 
writing in another with a glass partition between. 
The “individual method” I believe we called it then. 
And it is my belief that untold injury has been 
done by this so-called “individual method”. It is 
my private opinion publicly expressed that the 
individual method of teaching bookkeeping is not 
worth a continental unless we have an individual 
teacher for each individual student. I am talking 
of the method where the teacher has from 30 to 70 
students in the same room all working at different 
places and on different assignments and he or she 
is kept busy checking their results against a little 
printed. key. Please don’t misunderstand me. I ap- 
prove of laboratory work in bookkeeping, I am 
even old fashioned enough to believe in long sets, 
but the kind of laboratory I approve of is where the 
teacher spends one class period in discussion, 
lecture or quizzes, and then two or three periods 
in seeing that the students apply these principles 
in the laboratory. My experience is against per- 


mitting the student to take his laboratory books 
outside of the school room. Our own practice, and 
it is not ideal, during the first two years is to have 
two hours of lecture each week and six hours of 
laboratory, every student working on the same 
assignment at the same time and his books never 
taken from the laboratory, and the laboratories 
under close supervision at all times. 


You may ask me why I am so bitter against the 
individual method of teaching and my reply would 
be, first I do not believe it is sound pedagogically 
and second “by their fruits ye shall know them”. 
I grant you that occasionally you get a good product 
by your method but for several years I have been 
connected with a firm of certified public accountants 
and it is there that we find some of our products 
keeping books which we are called upon to audit. 
They have learned to follow instructions or direc- 
tions without either “rime or reason” and they are 
still following directions or turning back to see 
how they made the entry last month or how their 
predecessor made it. If they make an entry wrong 
in January, you may rest assured that the same 
entry will be made wrong throughout the remainder 
of that set of books. Today, Monday, I have re- 
quired one of my men to practically rewrite a set 
of books because of wrong entries repeated. As 
college men we are finding it necessary, in most 
cases, to require the students who have had book- 
keeping in high schools to either repeat the subject 
or take an examination before they enter the 
elementary accounting classes in college and of this 
examination less than 25% pass. Some of our 
products are ambitious to take the certified public 
accountants examination and here again we find 
them pitifully weak and making miserable failures. 
In the May examination in Georgia four out of 
forty-eight passed; Alabama has conducted at least 
three recent examinations where not a man passed. 
Last week the Georgia Board held its examination 
in our laboratory when sixty-four men took the 
examination. It is safe to say that not more than 
twenty of that crowd should have ever taken the 
examination and I am here publicly prophesying 
that not more than eight to twelve out of the crowd 
will pass. In the United States as a whole less than 
20% of the candidates are passing. 
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WHY A CITY DIRECTOR OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION ? 
by 
JOHN J. W. NEUNER* 


HY acity director 
V \ of commercial 
education? Why 
not a city director of 
French, mathematics, or 
some other subject now 
given in the high schools? 
These are but two of the 
questions raised in answer 
to an inquiry sent to the 
one hundred largest cities 
in the United States. 

An answer to them will 
therefore, briefly preface 
this report on the duties 
of the City Director of Commercial Education. 

Commercial education does not comprehend ex- 
clusively, a series of very similar subjects as in the 
case of English, mathematics or history, which are 
for general efficiency, social communication or for 
civic duty. Commercial education is a broad concept 
covering a program of vocational education which 
takes on the threefold aspect: 


1. JOB TRAINING, that is, developing certain 
marketable skills, used in business, such as 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. 

2. GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING, 
through such subjects as economics, and 
business organization, which show the 
relationships existing in business, a knowl- 
edge of which will increase cooperation and 
facilitate promotion and advancement. 


3. GENERAL EDUCATION, supplementing 
the above, which develops physical efh- 
ciency civic responsibility, and social 
leadership. 

The comprehensiveness of the field of commercial 
education can be ascertained from the above, but 
particular note should be made of the fact that 
commercial education includes many of the so-called 
general educational subjects, in addition to the 
specialized skills. 

To satisfactorily plan curricula to meet the re- 
quirements of the jobs in which students will be 
employed upon leaving school, to aid these students 
to advance themselves, and to develop the civic 
and social responsibilities which they will assume— 
all this requires the services of an expert in that 
field of educational work. In many cases it will 
require the entire time and thought of this specialist. 





Perhaps the question will be raised ““Cannot the 
principal or superintendent of schools do this?” 
The answer is no. In the first place most principals 
and superintendents have not had any, or at the 
most very little commercial education. They have, 
however, studied in one form or another such 
academic subjects as English, history, and math- 
ematics, and can direct these courses. 


In the second place, the principal or superin- 
tendent cannot generally devote sufficient time to 
this part of the educational program, without 
imparing his efficiency in the general administration. 
The overwhelming importance of commercial 
education in city schools may be indicated by a 
statement from Marvin's book on Commercial 
Education in Secondary Schools. In 1918, “the 
percentage of pupils enrolled in commercial work 
varied from 8% in Indianapolis to 75% in Mil- 
waukee. The average percentage in twenty-one 
cities was 34%.” 

Another reason why there should be a director 
of commercial education, becomes apparent when 
we examine the varying conditions under which 
commercial education is given, and the changing 
requirements of the students arising therefrom. To 
illustrate, courses given in the Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Evening School, or Continua- 
tion School create new objectives, new methods of 
instruction, and new course contents in each case. 
However, if American History were given in the 
Evening School, essentially the same materia! could 
be covered as in the Day School, allowing more 
time, of course, inasmuch as the objective has not 
changed. 


Because of the above conditions under which 
commercial education is given, the services of a 
specialist in the field, who has made a thorough 
study of the place in the city educational system of 
evening schools, continuation schools, junior and 
senior high schools, and business colleges, are 
required, to inaugurate, direct and coordinate the 
different activities. 


These are but two of the major reasons why a 
City Director of Commercial Education is necessary, 
and why it does not necessarily imply the employ- 
ment of numerous other directors. Other facts which 
will further substantiate this need can be found 
under the detailed discussion of the actual duties 
of the city director of commercial education. 


*Mr. Neuner is connected with the Department of Accounting and Business Administration of the New 
York Institute of Accountancy and Business Administration, New York City. He was formerly Assistant 
Dean of the School of Commerce and Finance of Northeastern University and is a graduate of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, N. Y., with a B. S. degree in commercial education and from the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of New York University with an M. B. A. degree. In the preparation of 
the article Mr. Neuner made a survey of over eighty cities in the United States and the editor feels that we are 


especially fortunate in being able to give our readers an opportunity to read the report embodied in this article. 
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Cities in the United States vary in population, 
number of schools, types of schools, and training 
offered, equipment available, number of students 
taking commercial courses, and public opinion on 
commercial training in public schools. Hence, any 
discussion of the duties of a city director of com- 
mercial education, to be of value, should cover the 
conditions of the most comprehensive city school 
system. This discussion can then be adapted to 
meet conditions in other cities. 


Many cities have only one high school and no 
junior high school. Under such circumstances, the 
head of a commercial department would un- 
doubtedly perform many of the duties of a city 
director. In cities having a high school of commerce, 
very frequently the principal of this school acts 
in the capacity of city director. But as the city 
school organization grows, and consequently more 
importance is placed on commercial education, the 
necessity of having a special director who will 
devote his entire time to this work becomes ap- 
parent. 


One of the first duties of a city director of com- 
mercial education is to correct the many erroneous 
impressions that business men, and the public at 
large have regarding this subject. In addition, the 
careful use of definitely standardized terms and the 
correction of the misuse of these terms, will aid in 
advancing commercial education. A third duty, 
which should be performed by everyone, is to do 
everything which will promote the interest in and 
the value of the work in which you are engaged— 
in this case commercial education. 


Many cities at present have four types of schools 
in which commercial education is given, the junior 
high school, senoir high school, continuation school, 
and evening school. Each of these has a different 
need to fulfill. 


One of the major functions of a city director of 
commercial education is to organize his work so 
that there may be a logical sequence and coordina- 
tion of the subject matter, objectives, methods and 
materials of instruction in these four types of 
schools. To accomplish this will require a well 
defined knowledge of the jobs for which each 
school prepares, the pupils to be trained, and the 
time to be devoted to this training. 

The duties relating to the junior and senior 
high schools fall into two groups, curriculum 
preparation and effective operation of curricula so 
prepared. 


To effectively plan curricula for the junior or 
senior high school, the place of these must be de- 
termined on the above mentioned basis. At times, 
the public in general and some of the school officials 
in particular, may have to be educated to a new 
point of view on this matter. 


A thorough knowledge of literature on the subject 
of curricula making in the commercial field sup- 
plemented by a study of the jobs usually filled by 
students leaving the junior and senior high schools 
should form the basis of this work. The curriculum 
will usually be divided into three kinds of training: 
job training, general business training, and general 
education. The variety of the job training that 
will be given is controlled by the funds and equip- 
ment available. 


Growing out of the problem of curriculum prepa- 
ration, is the task of carrying out most effectively 
the courses outlined. A few of the questions that 
must be settled are: 


1. Content of courses 

. Best methods of instruction in these courses 

. Textbooks to be used 

. Qualifications of teachers of these courses 

. Recommendations for appointment, transfer 
or dismissal of instructors 

6. Methods of supervision of this work 


The supervision may of necessity be delegated to 
the head of the commercial department or to an 
assistant to the director. Again emphasis must be 
placed on the fact that conditions vary in different 
cities, with a consequential change in the actual 
duties performed, but not in responsibility. 


The question may be raised with reference to 
the supervision of writing in the elementary schools. 
Since writing in the grades is required of all students, 
it cannot be accurately called a “commercial sub- 
ject.” However, since business writing is in reality 
a continuation of the grade subject by the pupils 
taking commercial subjects in the high school, both 
junior and senior, it follows that the most satis- 
factory supervision of the subject in the grades can 
probably be developed indirectly through the high 
school commercial department. Perhaps this indirect 
control might be expressed in the capacity of adviser. 


The director should undoubtedly make recom- 
mendations for the promotion, transfer, dismissal 
and employment of teachers carrying out his policies. 
He should be better able to determine the desired 
qualifications and training of those who are to work 
for him, than is the superintendent. The basic 
qualifications of a good commercial teacher do not 
differ from those of any other teacher. However, 
since the training for these teachers is given in 
many types of institutions, a specialist in this field, 
familiar with these schools should evaluate the 
training of applicants. 

Commercial education involves the problem of 
securing actual business contact and experience for 
pupils before graduation, also of placing and follow- 
ing up the pupils in commercial positions after 
graduation. These problems may account for the 
combination in some cities of the position of 
Vocational Guidance Director and Director of 
Commercial Education. 


Through the office of the City Director of Com- 
mercial Education, the proper organization and 
development of part time courses in the school, the 
establishment of contacts with firms cooperating, 
can be made. At the same time, a careful barrier 
can be set up to guard against the difficulties arising 
from this type of work, such as inducing students 
to leave school before graduation. (Detailed in- 
formation relative to cooperation training can be 
found in Bulletin 34, of Federal Board of Vocational 
Education.) 


The second problem of Vocational Guidance, 
Placement, and Followup of the students, upon 
leaving school or graduation, should come under 
the direct supervision of the city director. Where 
many types of vocational education are given in 
one school system, it may be necessary for the 
placement manager to distribute his attention among 
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several fields of activity, but the greater part of the 
follow up work will be in the commercial field, 
as the advancement in the other vocational fields 
is limited. 

Many cities have regular evening schools, but 
much of this work is conducted in a somewhat 
misguided manner, particularly in the commercial 
field. The city director should have control over 
the preparation of the courses, methods of in- 
structions, selection of teachers properly qualified, 
and general supervision of the commercial work in 
the evening schools. In this connection, his duties 
do not differ from those relating to the day schools. 

However, the problems and purposes of the even- 
ing school require a careful study—a determination 
of whether the courses are preparatory to positions; 
extension training for the present position or for 
promotion. This will result in a revision of the course 
contents and methods of instruction given in many 
of the evening schools today. New rules for the 
admission, classification and grouping of students 
according to vocations for which training is to be 
given, will undoubtedly be formulated. 

The city director has a big opportunity before 
him in expanding the evening school to mete the 
needs of extension education along lines of public 
demand, provided this demand is properly analyzed. 
Corps of teachers who are familiar with the evening 
schools problems and are qualified to do the work, 
rather than a few who teach for the money in it, 
will increase the success of his work. 

Many states now have in force a law compelling 
further education of students under sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, who have had to leave school, 
and who may now be in “blind alley” jobs. Much 
of this continuation school work has been given in 
exactly the same manner as the work in the day 
high school, whereas the purpose of the training 
and needs of the pupils in each case are very dif- 
ferent. 

It is the duty of the city director to study this 
important phase of commercial education—the 
purposes, the needs of the pupils, the jobs for which 
training is to be given, the kind of teachers, the 
methods of instruction, and show tangible results 
for the time, money and effort expended. 

In all the above schools—junior and senior high, 
evening, and continuation—similar duties are under 
the authority of the city director, namely, super- 
vision of instruction, selection of proper textbooks, 
recommendation to the administration of proper 
equipment to complete the instruction, and the 
securing of proper personnel to carry out the work 
relating to the commercial field. 

In addition every city director, as well as every 
teacher of commercial subjects should be familiar 
with the facts and conclusions brought out in some 
of the most important city educational surveys 
relating to commercial education. The needs of the 
business man in general wil! be the same in every 
city. A careful study of the conclusions drawn in 
these surveys will aid him considerably in carrying 
out his local plans, and will avoid a duplication of 
many of the bad features or methods. 

A keen city director can develop the interest of 
local business men through their cooperation in 
the study of local demands of commercial training. 
This study or survey can be checked against those 
made in other cities such as Cleveland, 1916, 


Indianapolis, 1917, and for the most part the results 
will be similar. Surveys, however, go out of date. 
For this reason the need of analyzing local conditions 
is recurrent. 

Furthermore, it is the duty of the city director to 
cooperate with other cities, with state or with 
federal authorities making surveys, or in furnishing 
information to those making such an investigation. 
Only through the cooperation with local business 
concerns for whom we are trying to train employees, 
and with others striving to solve commercial edu- 
cational problems will mutual advantage result for 
those in this field of work. 

The local survey will indicate what jobs are 
available to graduates, what need each type of 
school should aim to meet, what course can be 
given for the benefit of the greatest number of 
pupils, what equipment is needed for this work, 
and through the presentation of the actual facts, 
secure greater assistance from the business men in 
solving many of the local problems. 


In addition to the business contracts resulting 
from surveys, and from the part time educational 
program, the city director should be a coordinating 
influence between the commercial work in the 
schools and the business men, for whom we are 
training employees. There are a number of ways 
through which this can be done. I believe that 
every city director should have an active member- 
ship in the local Chamber of Commerce. This offers 
a variety of business contacts. Every commercial 
teacher should also have some contact with business 
men of their city. Seattle, Washington, has a plan 
under which each teacher is given one business 
concern to investigate each year. Other schedules 
for developing this contact can be arranged for 
both the teachers and pupils. It is the duty of the 
city director to plan, promote this phase of the work, 
since we cannot train for business occupations unless 
we actually sense the needs of the jobs as indicated 
by personal contact with and study of them. 


Many of the business men are still misinformed, 
or very poorly informed, relative to what business 
education in the public schools is accomplishing, or 
striving to accomplish. Much of this is due to the 
failure on the part of commercial educators to 
bring their work and results before these people. 

A properly organized program of publicity for 
commercial education—its aims, methods and 
results—through the principals, teachers and 
students in the grade schools, through business 
clubs and societies in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools, through the cooperation with business men 
in part time work and contracts by commercial 
teachers, through newspaper advertising of the 
courses in evening schoo!s, through reports on the 
activities of commercial students, and through other 
sources of educational publicity, can be conducted 
by the director. But the duty is not his alone— 
every teacher under his supervision must boost 
commercial education. 


To sum up the duties of the city director, com- 
prehend every field of public education in which 
commercial education is given, or contemplated. 
In addition, it comprehends work in the business 
world, with the purpose of developing, expanding 
and advancing this constantly growing department 
of public service. 
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L. B. Davy 


L. B. DAVY is head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Kern County Union High School, 
located at Bakersfield, California, where he has been 
located for several years. He has been teaching in 
California for the past eight years, having gone to 
Bakersfield from Pomona where he formerly taught 
in the High School and Junior College. He received 
his early education in the public schools and academy 
at Beloit, Wisconsin. He is a graduate of Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Washington, where he re- 
ceived the LL. B. degree after completing a course in 
law. 











In addition to his public school teaching ex- 
perience of several years, Mr. Davy has also had 
private school experience as he was formerly a part 
owner and supervisor of a business college for three 
years. In addition to his teaching experience, he 
has had twelve years of business experience along 
selling and accounting lines. While in business he 
held various positions, advancing. from office and 
credit manager to secretary and treasurer of a 
corporation engaged in manufacturing and con- 
ducting both a wholesale and retail business. His 
experience in business and public accounting practice 
has been an important factor in attaining unusual 
success in teaching business subjects. 


Mr. Davy has been very active in association 
work. It was largely through his efforts that the 
independent groups of commercial teachers of 
California were organized into one state organiza- 
tion. This was brought about through the formation 
of an Executive Council composed of one delegate 
from each of the six independent groups. After the 
organization of the State Association, recognition 
was secured from the State Board of Education for 
a program of general elevation of commercial work 
in the state. This association has been instrumental 
in securing the reinstatement of commercial arith- 
metic in the commercial curriculum with credit 
and in securing a provision in the new budget for 
a State Supervisor of Commercial Education. 


Mr. Davy is at the present time President of the 
Executive Council and President of the San Joaquin 
Valley Commercial Teachers Association 
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Lee A. Wolfard 


LEE A. WOLFARD was born in Lawrence, 
Kansas, August 9, 1884. His father and mother 
moved to Wyoming when he was but a year and a 
half old. At the age of twenty he éntered Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Indiana, from which he was 
graduated with a B. S. degree in 1906. 


For two years Mr. Wolfard taught in the village 
schools of Cassopolis, Michigan, acting as grade 
principal during the second year. He then con- 
tinued his college preparation in the University of 
Wyoming, receiving the B. Pd. degree from that 
institution in 1911, and the A. B. degree in 1912. 
In June, 1912, he was granted a C. P. A. certificate 
in the state of Montana. 


Following graduation from the University of 
Wyoming, he was immediately appointed to head 
the Department of Commerce, Natrona County 
High School, Casper, Wyoming, which place he 
held for six years, the latter two of which he was 
also Principal of the School. From this position he 
was elected to the Professorship of Commerce, New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 

Two years later, as representative of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Baptist Church of Las Vegas, 
he was instrumental in procuring a gift of a $450,000 
property for the establishment of a Baptist College 
in the State. As a result of this service, he was 
elected to the position of Vice-President and 
Traveling Secretary for said institution—Monte- 
zuma Baptist College. In the summer of 1921 he 
was offered and accepted the position as Professor 
of Commerce, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

He is a member of the Huntington Advertising 
Club, and of the Huntington Chamber of Commerce. 
He has been elected three times as President of 
the Commercial Section of the West Virginia State 
Education Association and is manager of the State 
Typewriting Contest, held annually at Marshall 
College. He was elected to the State Legislature of 
West Virginia on November 2, 1926. 

Mr. Wolfard married Myrtle Kathryn Bishop of 
Washington, Ohio, and they have three children: 
LuMary, age 11, David, age 9, and Rodney, age 5. 
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CLARENCE F. SOWLE, who taught com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, last year, is 
now teaching commercial 
subjects in the Pershing 
School at West Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sowle is a graduate of the 
State Normal School at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





KK 


The annual meeting of the ALABAMA EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION will be held in Birm- 
ingham, April 7, 8, 9. The Commercial Division of 
the association will hold its annual meeting on 
Friday morning, April 8, at the Phillips High School, 
Birmingham. 


The officers of the Commercial Division are: 
President, Winnifred Ragan, Head of the Com- 
mercial Department, Phillips High School, Birming- 
ham; Secretary, Grace La Boon, Ensley High School, 
Birmingham. 


PROGRAM 


“Commercial Law in the Commercial Curric- 
ulum’”—J. E. Allen, Phillips High School, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

‘““Commercial Education in Commercial Centers” 
—Dr. Lee Bidgood, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce, University of Alabama. 


“Accounting in the High School”—Lee Glover, 
Professor of Accounting, University of Alabama. 


“What Business Wants’—Annie V. Lynch, 
Social Service Dept., Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

kok 


The Seventh Annual MICHIGAN STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL SHORTHAND AND TYPE- 
WRITING CONTESTS will be held during April 
and May. The District Contests will all be held on 
Saturday, April 23, while the State Contests will 
be held at the State Normal School, Kalamazoo, on 
Friday, May 13. The State is divided into nineteen 
districts for elimination contests. The contests will 
include the following events: 


. Novice Class Typewriting 

. Amateur Class Typewriting 

. Advanced Class Typewriting 

. Team Typewriting 

. Novice Class Shorthand 

. Amateur Class Shorthand 

. Advanced Class Shorthand 

. Transcribing from Shorthand Copy 
Additional information in regard to either the 

District or State Contests may be obtained by 

writing E. D. Pennel, in care of the Western State 

Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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NELLIE M. CONVY is teaching bookkeeping 
and allied subjects this 
year in the Denfield High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota. Miss Convy is a 
graduate of the High 
School at Laurens, Iowa, 
and of the University of 
Chicago with a Ph. B. 
degree in Commercial 
Education. 
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Following is the program of the COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE which will be held at the time of 
the annual meeting of the SCHOOLMASTERS'’ 
CLUB of Michigan. The meeting will be held at 
Ann Arbor and the Commercial Conference will be 
held Friday afternoon, beginning at 2:00 p. m.. 
April 29, 1927. 


PROGRAM 


1. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


2. “The Value of Restrictive Accounting 
Legislation”, Durand W. Springer, C. P. A., 
Secretary of Michigan State Board of Accountancy 
and Secretary of The American Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, and Editor of ““The Certified 
Public Accountant”, Washington, D. C. 


3. “Accounting Objectives and Methods”, 
J. F. Sherwood, Certified Public Accountant and 
Auditor, and Lecturer of Accounting at University 
of Cincinnati. 


4. Report of the Nominating Committee. 


5. “The Significance of Gross Profit’, W. A. 
Paton, Ph. D., Instructor of Accounting at the 
University of Michigan. 


KK 


The Fourth Annual OHIO STATE CONTEST 
IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING will 
be held at the State Normal College, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, on May 7. Sectional contests will be 
held April 23. Several of the sections have already 
made their plans for these contests. Centers have 
been planned for St. Clairsville, Lima, Bryan, Day- 
ton and Cleveland Heights. It is expected that 
several other sections will have their plans com- 
pleted soon. 


The mass typing contests will be conducted by 
the teachers in their own class rooms on April 17. 


Rules for the various contests have been. sent 
out to the schools of the state. Teachers who have 
not received the rules and wish to enter students 
in any of the contests should write E. G. Knepper 
of the State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


The state contest will be managed this year by 
W. W. Lewis of the Gregg School, Chicago, Ill. 
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JESSE E. ALLEN is teaching commercial subjects 
this year in the High 
School at Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. He is a graduate of 
the High School at Mt. 
Grove, Missouri, and of 
the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Springfield, Méis- 
souri, with a B. S. degree 
in Education. 





*** 


The 37th annual meeting of the SOUTHERN 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
was held in Madison, February 11 and 12, under the 
able leadership of President J. H. McNiel, Principal 
of the Beloit (Wis.) High School. 


General sessions were held in the High School 
Auditorium Friday and Saturday forenoons. Sec- 
tional meetings were held Friday afternoon giving 
the teachers an opportunity to study the problems 
confronting their various departments. 


The commercial luncheon and meeting held in 
the Pompei Room, Loraine Hotel, was well attended. 
James Neis of the Reedsburg (Wis.) High School, 
Chairman, was responsible for the excellent program 
which followed the luncheon. J. T. Giles of the 
State Department of Education, spoke on “Aims 
and Outcomes in Commercial Education”. The 


second speaker was A. S. Barr, School of Education, , 


University of Wisconsin. Mr. Barr is a most in- 
teresting speaker, his subject being “Some recent 
developments in teaching’. His keynote being 
Psychologized Teaching. 


P. A. Carlson, State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, was the final speaker, taking for his 
subject “The Outlook for Objective Tests”. While 
Southern Wisconsin teachers have heard Mr. 
Carlson speak many times before, his talk at this 
meeting was without question his best. He has a 
real message for commercial teachers. 


KK 


A RESEARCH CONFERENCE ON COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION was held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa on February 24-26. The program 
was carried out as planned and the conference 
proved to be of unusual interest and attracted a 
large attendance. 


As a result of this meeting a new association was 
organized under the name of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE TRAINING OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS. It is an association 
of colleges, universities, normal schools and teachers 
colleges offering commercial teacher training courses. 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone of the University of lowa was 
elected President; Mr. Paul Lomax of New York 
University, Vice-President; Miss Ann Brewington 
of the University of Chicago, Secretary; and Mr. 
P. A. Carlson of the State Normal School,. White- 
water, Wis., Treasurer. Announcement of the time 
and place of the first annual meeting of this new 
association will be made later. 


THE CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its 22d Annual 
Convention at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, April 28, 29 and 30, 1927. Reports 
emanating from headquarters indicate that the 
officers are making plans for an excellent program 
and are expecting a large attendance. The officers 
include G. W. Puffer, Manager of the Fountain 
City Business College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
President; Clay D. Slinker, Director of Commercial 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa, Vice-President; 
W. F. McDaniels, Ft. Dodge Business College, 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Secretary; and R. M. Phillips, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Treasurer. 


KK 


The Seventh Annual Session of the OHIO 
STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE will 
be held at the University of Ohio, Columbus, April 
7, 8 and 9, 1927. Irving R. Garbutt. Director of 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the commercial section and an excellent 
program is being arranged. The speakers at this 
meeting will include Paul S. Lomax of the School 
of Education, New York University; Lloyd L. 
Jones, Chief of the Bureau of Child Accounting, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and R. G. Walters of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pa. At this meeting the need for a state 
commercial teachers’ association will be discussed, 
The meeting is of more than usual importance and 
should attract a large attendance from the com- 
mercial teachers of Ohio. 


AWARDS 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


It is nearing the time when commercial 
contests will be held in a number of states. 
As previously announced, we are prepared 
to offer silver medals to winners of district 
contests in bookkeeping, gold medals to 
winners of state contests in bookkeeping, 
and a loving cup to the winning team in any 
state commercial contest. Arrangements 
have already been completed for offering 
these awards to the winning contestants in 
the States of Georgia, Montana, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Colorado, Virginia and 
Illinois. 

Contest managers of other states who 
wish to have us award medals to the winning 
| contestants should furnish us with complete 

information regarding the contests to be 

held this year. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Contest Manager, South- 
| Western Publishing Co., Third and Vine 
| Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PROGRAM 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, MASS. 
April 14-16, 1927 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Thursday Afternoon — 2 o’clock 


Address of Welcome—Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke 
Response—H. E. V. Porter 

Annual Address—Anna Carlin Spencer 
President’s Address—Irvin L. Lindabury 


Friday Morning — 9:45-—10:30 
Standards of Attainment in Commercial Training 
Sufficiently High to Eliminate Waste in Educa- 
tion—L. Gilbert Dake 
The Need of Higher Education in Commerce— 
Dr. F. L. Hoffman 


Saturday Morning — 9:30-10:45 


Business Meeting 
Addresses by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas and 
Edward A. Filene 





COMMERCIAL SECTION 
Friday Morning — 10:30—12:30 


Chairman, Raymond G. Laird a 

Does Our Training in Bookkeeping Satisfy the 
Business Man?—(a) Frederick H. Read, B. Sc.; 
(b) Discussion: C. §. Cressey and Abigail D. 
Steere, Ph. B. 

Compilation and Interpretation of Financial State- 
ments for Short-term Credits—(a) Maurice M. 
Lindsay, LL. B., C. P. A.; (b) Discussion: 
Warren C. Lane, B. C. S., C. P. A., and Mary 
Stuart, B. B. A. 

What Should Our Schools Teach About Banking? 
(a) Herbert E. Stone; (b) Discussion: Jeannie F. 
Shean, B. B. A., and Charles E. Cline 


Friday Afternoon — 2:00-4:00 

Accounting Machines, Their Uses in Business, 
Their Place in School— (a) Albert Stern; 
(b) Discussion: Lena B. Pool, Ph. B. and Lewis 
A. Newton, B. B. A. 

Teaching Business Arithmetic and Rapid Calcula- 
tion—(a) W. P. McIntosh; (b) Discussion: 
Robert P. Cunningham and Joseph J. Carty 

Pertinent Question Relating to the Aim and 
Purpose, Forum Plan, of Junior Business Train- 
ing—Charles E. Bowman, B. B. A. and Georgia 
Hardy 


TRAINING FOR RETAIL STORE 
SERVICE 


Friday Morning — 10:30—12:30 
Chairman, Isabel Craig Bacon 
The High School Cooperative Plan for Training 
Retail Store Workers—Edward J. Rowse, A. M. 
Springfield’s Ten-Year Experience in Retail Train- 
ing—Helen Parker 


Friday Afternoon — 2:00-4:00 
Retail Training Course in a Trade School—Elizabeth 
Burbank 
How a Merchants Organization can Assist in the 
Retail Training Program—Daniel Bloomfield 





ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
SECTION 
Friday Morning — 10:30-12:30 
Chairman, Guy D. Miller 
Vitalizing the Teaching of Business Law—Nathan 
D. Isaacs, Ph. D., S. J. D. 
Teaching Economics in Secondary Schools—David 
H. Brown 
Discussion led by Henry G. Russell 
Teaching Advertising—Charles E. Bellatty (Bring 
your Saturday Evening Post for April 16) 


Friday Afternoon — 2:00-4:00 
Some Phases in the Teaching of Commercial 
Geography—George M. York 
Discussion led by Z. Carleton Staples 
Teaching of Business Organization and Administra- 
tion—Dr. A. D. Enyart 
Preparation for Foreign Trade 





PENMANSHIP SECTION 
Friday Morning — 10:30-12:30 
Chairman, H. W. Patten 
Methods of Teaching Penmanship in the Normal 
School—C. E. Doner 
Some Phases in the Teaching of Penmanship in the 
Business School—M. J. Ryan 
Blackboard Ornamentation-Drawing, Flourishing, 
Ornamental Writing, etc.—F. L. Faretra, B. B. A. 


Friday Afternoon — 2:00-4:00 

The Use of the Blackboard—with illustrations— 
C. C. Lister 

Elegant Ornamental Penmanship-Exercises, Capitals, 
Signatures, etc., Exhibit de luxe—S. E. Bartow 

Designing and Engrossing with Reference to 
Planning Lettering, Script, etc., with Blackboard 
Illustrations—Frank W. Martin 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Friday Morning — 10:30—-12:30 

Chairman, Paul S. Lomax 
General Topic: WHAT IS THE PLACE OF 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GEN- 

ERAL EDUCATION? 

1. What should be the Policy of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Relation to General Education? 
Supt’s point of view: Dr. Frank P. Morse 
Commercial Educator’s point of view: May- 
nard J. Maxim. 
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2. How Can Commercial Education in the Junior 
High School Best Realize this Policy? 
(a) What are the educational aims of the junior 
high school? 
(b) What kind of commercial education will 
best achieve the aims? 
Supt’s point of view: Prof. Philip W. L. Cox 
Commercial Educator's point of view: W. E. 
O’Connor 


3. How Can Commercial Education in the Senior 
or Four-year High School Best Realize this 
Policy? 

(a) What are the educational aims of the senior 
high school? 

(b) What kind of commercial education will 
best achieve the aims? 

Supt’s point of view: Prof. Bancroft Beatley 
Commercial Educator’s point of view: Albert 
E. Bullock 


Friday Afternoon — 2:00-4:00 


4. How Can Commercial Education in the Day 
and Evening Continuation Schools Best Realize 
this Policy? 

(a) What are the educational aims of these 
schools? 

(b) What kind of commercial education will 
best achieve the aims? 

Supt’s point of view: R. O. Small 

Commercial Educator's point of view: Paul V. 
Donovan 


5. How Can Commercial Education in the Private 
Business School Best Realize this Policy? 
(a) What are the educational aims of the 
private business schools? 
(b) What kind of commercial education will 
best achieve the aims? 
Prin’s point of view: Seth B. Carkin 
Commercial Educator's point of view: Edmond 
S$. Donoho 


6. What are the Minimum Essentials in the 
Preparation of Commercial Teachers who can 
Best Realize this Policy?—Dr. A. H. Wilde 
Commercial Educator's point of view: Theresa 
A. Regan 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 
Friday Morning — 10:30—12:30 
Chairman, Mrs. Martha J. Baldwin 


The Basic Principles in Teaching Shorthand—H. M. 
Munford 


Steps in the Development of Keyboard Technique— 
Flora Jacobs 


The Secretarial Course as a Medium in the Develop- 
ing of Personality—W. C. Cope 
Friday Afternoon — 2:00-4:00 


Methods and Standards in Transcription—Rupert 
P. SoRelle 


Giving the Commercial Slant to the King’s English— 
Katherine W. Ross 


If | were a Teacher Again—Harry C. Spillman 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Thursday — 10:00-12:30 


Walking Trip Through Revolutionary Boston 
Through Ancient and Modern Boston (motor trip) 


Banquet and Ball — 6:30 
Address by Dr. Henry H. Crane 
Music—Boston Festival Orchestra 
Trumpet Solo—Walter M. Smith 
Community Singing 
Dancing 
Friday — 12:30-2:00 


Luncheon in Honor of the Ex-Presidents of the 
aC. Tt. A. 


Evening — 8:00-10:00 
Program in the Grand Ball Room 








THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
MERCHANDISING COURSES 


(Continued from page 9) 


in assisting their employers. Window and store 
display for example are important factors of ad- 
vertising, and even the matter of preparing an 
attractive announcement of a store sale or a club 
activity require some advertising knowledge. 


All that has been said concerning advertising 
applies to salesmanship and in two particulars what 
has been said should be extended and expanded 
as applied to this branch of merchandising. In the 
first place, the development of personality finds 
great possibilities in this field. The traditional course 
in salesmanship starts out with the personal qualities 
which are necessary to joanne! selling. Such 
qualities as voice, personal appearance, punctuality, 
courage, loyalty, persistance, tact, ambition and 
honesty may be discussed under this subject in a 
very effective way. There is no other course in the 
whole high school curriculum where these qualities, 
necessary not only to a salesman but to every in- 
dividual, can be discussed so intimately. 


In the second place, the training in salesmanship 
fits a larger number of students into an immediate 
job where their training can be capitalized at once. 
Business men, especially the department stores, 
realize the value of such training and are willing to 
pay better salaries to young men and women 
trained in salesmanship. The demand for better 
service, and the increased remuneration has at- 
tracted a better class of employees. The department 
store type which was so often characterized on the 
stage has disappeared and salesmanship is now on a 
high plane of service. 


Thus the marketing subjects that have been 
introduced into the secondary school program 
furnish the adequate vehicle for formal, mental and 
moral training. In addition to this they help fit the 
student for better citizenship in that he is trained 
so that he may enter intelligently into a large and 
growing profession. These courses are thus justifying 
their existence in the school curriculum. 
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Each month the names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency 
for satisfactory work in the completion of “zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or gold pins for satis- 
factory work in the completion of McKinsey'’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, will be published in “The Balance 
Sheet”. These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


James Fitzgerald, Warren Freeman, Sadie Green- 
field, George Gregostis, Evelyn Heckman, Anna 
Hodos, Joseph Houser, Dorothy Kaufman, Elizabeth 
McGinn, Mary Mandula, Wanda Musial, Homer 
Reiter, Helen Thompson, Edna Will, Irene Zie- 
miansky, South High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Katherine Ellis, Joseph Epply, Mildred Miller, 
Julia Eilers, Gilbert Hemminghous, William Vendt, 
Lorena Laws, Otto Moench, Julia Bezold, Wesley 
Koch, Frank Wanjek, Carl Werner, Speedwa School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Orville Gecowits, Negley Rohn, Wendel Devon, 
Elsie Fitzenrider, Fern Hinsch, Wandas Kline, 
Elizabeth Arrend, Beatrice Wheeler, Ruby Cline, 
Nellie Taylor, Ocie Ebersole, Margaret Dunson, 
High School, Mark Center, Ohio. 

Menter Graves, Carl Kohsin, Fred Pearman, 
Janelle Boyd, Mary Cook, Nina Davies Florence 
Evans, Loretta Evans, Gertrude Foley, Vera Heist, 
Rose Malden, Hilda Omnitz, Laura Richardson, 
Birdie Mae Samuelson, Eleanor Theiss, Kathryn 
Wilson, Dorothy Brown, High School, Newport, Ky. 


Arispa Anderson, Eva Headrick, Gladys Head- 
rick, Howard Jones, Clarence McKee, Francis 
Smith, Kenneth Kling, Jeannette Hollander, 
Corwin Hulbert, Virginia Smith, High School, 
Havelock, Nebr. 


Emma Bulgarelli, Esther Crum, Thelma Kile, 
Ellen Lee, Velma Parmenter, Mary Pieracci, Mayme 
Rice, Erma Ugulini, Genie Vignorali, Verna Welton, 
Alma Wheeler, Myrtle Heitkamp, High School, 
Ankeny, Iowa. 


W. K. Mitchell, Wilbur J. Bettcher, John J. 
Mooney, Francis B. Dietrick, Elmer D. Britenbucher, 
Clyde Adelbert Mattey, Mirion Wigodsky, 
Mildred E. Gammon, Hazel EF. Sprecher, Elsie 
Jatzek, Harold E. Rankin, Dyke School of Business, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


lexander B. Cook, Ruth Louise Gemlick, 
Stanislaus Maruna, Stanislus F. Hronek, Florence 
Muszynski, Margaret H. Holiday, Ralph M. Mauer, 
Mabel E. Henshaw, Cecilia Pawlowski, Edward 
Mulacek, Henry Dettka, Ralph M. Mauer, Broad- 
way-Southeastern Business College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Verna Ballman, Elsie Borman, Lucille Clifford, 
Faye Hellrung, Mildred Heinrich, Irene Schneider, 
Gladys Sehuert, Minnie Gehring, High School, 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


Darrel Furber, Fred Muldoon, Walter Bertella, 
Lucille Chaffey, Louisa Sutter, Juanita Larsen, 
Edith Kristensen, Mildred Robinson, Ruby 
Samuels, Margaret Hemphill, Elsie Crawford, 
Stella Caston, Nida Dal Porto, Ariel Axe, Lorna 
Offield, Alice Smigle, Mary McArthur, Elena 


Paroli, George McNiel, Margaret Fay, High School, 
Arcata, Calif. 


Watson Endicott, Malcolm Goodwin, Imogene 
Harris, Harry Heck, Geo. W. Herman, Sarah J. 
Hodge, Henry Homolac, Charles S$. Hull, Donald 
E. Humphreys, Shirley J. Mehers, Sumner Poynter, 
Edward S. Russell, Wesley F. Shaffer, Fred L. 
Shepherd, High School, Pasadena, Calif. 


Martha Krell, Mary Agnes Hailey, Julitta 
Cronin, Elizabeth Gallagher, Paul McKenna, 
Anthony Hunley, Robert Lutz, Louis Farmer, 
St. Joseph's Convent, Ironton, Ohio; Lomax Chap- 
man, Eugene Magnus, Erwin Petersen, May Vetter, 
Frances Warman, Arthur Busch, High School, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 


Zona A. Osterman, Rebecca E. Van, Floyd G. 
Russell, R. Frank Cherry, Mac A. Thompson, 
High School, Granada, Colo.; Walden Peterson, 
Kenneth Mullen, Josephine Slonieuski, Miriam 
Finlaw, Irene Franklin, Helen Bethel, High School, 
Millville, N. J. 


Elizabeth Grimmett Leon Blackman, L. A. Gray, 
H. E. Norris, Eunice Segraves, Anita Agaluz, 
Florida Business University, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Jim Givens, Marie Sanders, Jennie Shields, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


Marguerite Behal, Harry Babroski, Clarice Cerny, 
Bernice Meyer, Helen Pasek, Royalton High School, 
Brecksville, Ohio; Leslie Lauck, Laure Kruse, Theo- 


dore Hecht, Margaret Neverman, Wartburg 
Normal College, Waverly, Iowa. 
Betty Lindsey, Alvin Steinmetz, Dorothy 


Schwaemmle, Thomas Uler, Doris Mitten, Beatrice 
Marlis, Melissa Hugh, Ruth Johnson, High School, 
Haddon Heights, N. J.; Neta Hess, Irene Steppler, 
Genevieve Bergman, The Lewis Cons. School, 
Monument, Colo. 


Grace Morgan, Clement Mitchell, Jessie Hill, 
High School, Garden Grove, Iowa; Worthy Cox, 
Sandhill Commercial School, Vass, N. Car.; Mary 
Hoffman, Le Mars Evening School, Le Mars, Iowa; 
Ryburn Thomas, High School, Bristol, Va.; Ivo 
Lester Morris, Murray Business College, Murray, 
Ky.; Loula Leslie, Jno. C. C. Mayo College, Paints- 
ville, Ky.; E. Grady Butler, Jackson School of Busi- 
ness, Jackson, Tenn.; Olga Janssen, Y. W. C. A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Frances M. Boyd, Thelma M. Whitney, Gulenya 
Levonian, Redford Todd, Mary Davidson, Ruth 
Kalb, Frances Wilson, Watson Secretarial School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Sophie Raedle, Ellen Fedder, 
Eltora Graef, Edmund Delhougne, Stanley Ku- 
ciejczyk, Stanley Poniewaz, Brown's Business 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Flora Trevett, Bernadine Manning, and Harry 
Nash, South Side High School, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Claudia Craft, Marion Sanderson, Nina Baucum, 
and Nellie Stroud, Miller Commercial College, 
Huntsville, Ala.; Mary Alice Rust, Francis Sand- 
kuhl, Damon Pippen, and Franklin Pierce, North 
Dallas High School, Dallas Tex. 


Doris Glissman and Ada Brower, High School, 
Doon, Iowa; Frances Brown and Mary McAllister, 
Coshocton Business College, Coshocton, Ohio; Arden 
Keller, Charles Feight, Gertrude Richards, High 
School, Garden Grove, Iowa; Byron Dyer, Lewis 
Denny, and Harold Lipham, State Normal School, 
Bowdon, Ga. 


Keith Hanna, Lauren Benson, Clifford Moulder, 
and Gerald Strohm, High School, Davenport, Iowa; 
Joseph Cook, Iantha McClain, Emly Egbert, Carey 
Tam, Louise Bezler, Y. M. C. A. Commercial 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Floyd Young, High School, 
Ainsworth, Nebr.; Hymie Israel, Morris Chazanow, 
and Sam Rosenberg, High School, Waco, Tex. 


Evelyn Colvin, Bessie Bunch, Eleanor Dorland, 
and Ellen Holmes, Rogue River Academy, Medford, 
Ore.; Clara May Seguine, Marguerite P. Flynn, 
Virginia May Brigham, and Bethyl B. Good, Poly- 
technic High School, Long Beach, Calif.; Anthony 
Burich, Anacortes Business College, Anacortes, 
Wash.; Francis Walden Sellman, St. Vincent's 
School, San Rafael, Calif. 


Conrad Bohnenkamp, Henry Geers, Agnes 
Menke, Mary Agnes Walljasper, and Dorothy 
Schroeder, St. Mary's High School, West Point, 
Iowa; Nelrose Caine, Gladys Bickham, Louie Mc- 
Fadin, and Katherine O'Hara, Office Training 
School, McComb, Miss. 


Joseph Millonzi, Basil Mish, Samuel R. Bay, 
Bertha Wandrei, Mary Hickey, Hoffman's-Mil- 
waukee Business College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Loretta 
Marie Bryan, Dorothy T. Cope, Helen LaRue 
Siddall, Grace Carolyn McGowan, Anna Edna 
— Bohecker’s Business College, Ravenna, 

io. 


Ena Mary Studd, Mary Katherine Haddad, 
Juliet Joan Pepin, Flavilla E. Smith, Sarah Ruth 
Preil, Senior High School, Berlin, N. H.; Clyde R. 
Lawson, Margaret Ellen Dunlop, Olive Kathleen 
Baxter, High School, Toronto, Ohio. 


Alex Viscarra, Sweetwater Union High School, 
National City, Calif.; Francis Walden Sellman, 
St. Vincent's School, San Rafael, Calif.; David Leaf, 
Earl Olson, Herbert Anderson, High School, Patter- 
son, Calif.; Arno F. Ernst, High School, Porterville, 
Calif.; Edwin T. Mettler, High School, Pearce, 
Ariz.; Margaret Florence Remick, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 


Oliver Ormiston, Marietta Commercial College, 
Marietta, Ohio; Nellie Irene Ahern, Sacred Heart 
Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; Lester J. Rodenfels, 
Cavin’s Commercial School, Delaware, Ohio; 
Lodelle Stephenson and Laura Pugh, Winter Haven 
Commercial School, Winter Haven, Fla.; Ellen 
McGee, Office Training School, Jackson, Miss.; 
James Louis Sublett and Alton Pendleton, National 
Business University, Owensboro, Ky. 


Mary Yaniga, Martha Boyer, Olive Baker and 


Gladys Cordray, Morgantown Business College, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Natalia Barreda, Maria 
Montemayor, and Mrs. Jose Gonzalez, Ursuline 
Academy, Laredo, Tex.; C. H. Husson, Main School 
of Commerce, Bangor, Me.; Milton Parker, Freed- 
Hardeman College, Henderson, Tenn.; Lee Harney, 
Ponca City Business College, Ponca City, Okla.; 
Mrs. Blanche P. East, Mayfield Business College, 
Mayfield, Ky.; America Huls, Kirksville Business 
College, Kirksville, Mo.; Gertie Stewart, Blair's 
Business College, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Charlie 
R. Sargent and George Soffee, Richmond Business 
School, Richmond, Va.; Bwn Czarnecki, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis.; L. Y. Horton, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, N. Car. 


GOLD PINS 


Helen Barzd, Anna Bitzer, Nancy Bommartini, 
Ruth Cohen, Margie Conway, Edith Garber, Edith 
Emily Hil!, Mary Jurchewska, Florence Schoichet, 
Rose Steele, Virginia Wilmot, Bernice Amarant, 
Harriet Nikolaison, John Dejidas, John Olesak, 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sylvia Gregory, Ethel Sampson, Norris Dollens, 
Mable Dobbins, Ruth Hannah Fields, High School, 
Mooresville, Ind.; Margaret Singel, Thelma Singer, 
Ethel Mooney, Zita Sigward, Barbara Beck, Reitz 
Memorial High School, Evansville, Ind. 


Ruby Barnes, Owen Brooks, Violet Campbell, 
Elmo Creasy, Evelyn Faulconer, Thelma McCraw, 
Alice Meriwether, Earl Torrence, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Va.; Mary K. Haddad, 
Flavilla E. Smith, Ena M. Studd, Senior High School, 
Berlin, N. H. 


Bernice Beaber, Lois White, High School, Fortuna, 
Calif.; Alvin Vieira, George Self, Fred B. Blaney, 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, Calif.; Edna Bocke- 
ing, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky.; Gladys 
Jones, Central High School, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Clarence Bertling, Cape Girardeau Business College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Vaneda Bond, Lamesa 
Commercial College, Lamesa, Tex.; Heylin Williams, 
Florence Williams, Mary Whitson, High School, 
Water Valley, Miss.; Odenna Meagher, High 
School, Ottumwa, Iowa; Lois Bagley, Office Training 
School, Jackson, Miss. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Mary Boehm, Beatrice Cooker, Elizabeth Dona- 
hey, Naomi Kearns, Stanley Cadwallder, Arthur 
Hersh, Leigh Hewitt, Edward Kreger, Dean Neff, 
Gaylord Snyder, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Wilsie Mae Mills, Wicomico High School, 
Salisbury, Md.; Myrtis Turner, Green Co. Agri. 
High School, Leakesville, Miss. 


Myrtle Williams, Irving Beiman, Arthur Flippen, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Theodore H. Brauer, Florence Ruth Barrett, 
Dorothy Morris, Jeannette Jedlicka, Broadway- 
Southeastern Business College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lilly Rhodes, Joe Cubbison, Meyer Robinowitz, 
Sarah Werbner, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Idella Conner, Watson Secretarial School, Baltimore , 
Mad. 
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HISTORY AMPLIFIED 


Teacher—Can anyone tell me what Sir Walter 
Raleigh said to Queen Elizabeth when he placed 
his coat on the ground for her to walk on? All right, 
Johnny, you may answer. 

Johnny—I guess he said “Step on it, kid”. 

cad 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


We were passengers on a liner bound for America. 
He was studying English, which he expressed 
perfectly in short sentences. 

He sat opposite at the luncheon table and a savory 
plate of sliced tongue lay just beyond his reach. 
Slyly he consulted his dictionary and slipped it 
again into his pocket. “Will you please, sir,” said 
he with a confident smile, “pass the language.” 

*** 


A MOTTO 


Police Judge—With what instrument or article 
did your wife inflict these wounds on your head 
and face? 

Mike—Wid a motter, yer honner. 

Police Judge—A what? 

Mike—A motter. Wan o° these frames wid, 
“God Bless Our Home” on it. 


KK 


NOT AN ACCIDENT 


Wife of a noted professor in referring to her 
husband's retiring from his position at a certain 
college, remarked to a neighbor, “Yes, my husband 
has burnt his bridges behind him.” 

The neighbor (slightly deaf), ““Too bad. I hope 
they weren't his best pair.” 

KK 


TIME OUT 


Little Willie—Uncle, does father like to watch 
you play football? 
Rich Uncle—What an idea! I don’t play football. 
Little Willie—Well, I heard father say that 
whenever you kicked off, he’d quit working. 
KK 


A STRATEGETICAL ATTACK 


Pat was going into battle for the first time, as 
the roar of the big guns began to be heard, his 
courage ebbed. Finally he took to his heels. His 
captain, bringing up the rear, hailed him. 

“Where are ye going, Pat?” 

“I’ve heard that the world is round. I am going 
to attack from the rear.” 

kK 


TOO GOOD 
Teacher—Give some quotations you've learned 
from the Bible. 
Pupil—And so Jacob went out and killed 
himself. 
Teacher—Good; give another. 
Pupil—Go thou and do likewise. 


A NEW PART 
“Yes”, said Mrs. Newrich to the auto salesman, 
“I understand about the carburetor and all those 
other parts. Now please show me the depreciation. 
I've been told that it gives more trouble than 
anything else.” 
KK 


SLEEP ON 


Walking down the track the other day, the Irish 
foreman ~ track crew found one of his men lying 
asleep. Eyeing the man with a stern smile he said, 
“Slape on, ye idle spalpeen—slape on. So long as 
ye slape ye’ve got a job; but whin ye wake up ye're 
out o° wurrk.” 

*** 


IN BALANCE 


Teacher—Tommy, why does a dog hang his 
tongue out when running? 
Tommy—To balance its tail. 
KE 


A GOOD IDEA 
John—What is etiquette? 
Miss Smith—It is saying thank you when you 
want to say gimme. 
RK 


FOR ADVERTISING 


“Waiter,” growled a customer, “I should like to 
know the meaning of this! Yesterday I was served 
a portion of pudding twice the size of this.” 

“Indeed, sir!” replied the waiter, “Where did 
you sit?” 

“By the window,” answered the customer. 

“Oh, that explains it!” said the waiter. “We 
always give the people at the window a large 
helping. It’s a good advertisement.” 


KK 


HE AUTO KNOW 
She—I see in the paper that three persons were 
killed in a feud. 
He—Those little cheap cars are dangerous. 
KK 


TRY IT AGAIN 


The London police sergeant raised his eyes from 
the blotter as two policemen propelled the resisting 
victim before him. 

‘A German spy, sir!” gasped the first bobby. 

“Tm an American, and can prove it,” denied the 
victim. 

“That’s what he says, but here’s the evidence,” 
interrupted the second bobby, triumphantly pro- 
ducing a bulky hotel register from beneath his arm, 
and pointing to an entry. 

“V. Gates,” ‘written in a flowing hand, wag the 
record that met the astonished sergeants gaze. 
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BOOKKEEPING — ACCOUNTING | 


J. O. McKINSEY, A.M., LL.B. 


Certified Public Peon ay 
Professor of Accounting, 
University of Chicago 


The text material of McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting is bound 
in both a two-volume series and a 
three-volume series which makes it 
possible for the instructor to obtain 
text material in the form in which it 
is best adapted to the course offered. 
It is also possible because of this ar- 
rangement to use certain parts of the 
text material for special courses with- 
out purchasing the remaining text material. The content of 
each series is the same. 


The subject is introduced by mearis of a study of the 
fundamental accounting equation: 


ASSETS = LIABILITIES + PROPRIETORSHIP 


The Balance Sheet is developed as an accounting expres- 
sion of this equation, hence this method of approach is gen- 
erally referred to as the ‘‘balance sheet method of approach’’. 
This equation is based upon the fact that when there is prop- 
erty there must be ownership of property. Accounting is a 
means of providing a record of both property and its owner- 
ship. Accounts are an expansion of the Balance Sheet required 
to keep a separate record of each class of property and each 
claim against the property, whether the claim be that of cred- 
itors constituting liabilities or that of 
the owner constituting proprietorship. 
Under this method of approach, the 
student learns the theory of debits and 
credits through analysis of transactions 
to determine whether they represent in- 
creases or decreases in property, or in- 
creases or decreases in the property 
rights or claims. 

Teachers interested in this method 
of approach should examine McKin- 
sey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Fifteenth Annual Session 
May 21—August 13 





For teachers who want more professional 
training or better positions or educational 
credits. Also for young people who want to 
become teachers. 


Twelve hours of college work offered. Student may start each year where he left off the 
last. This leads to graduation. Graduation here means certification in most states. 


Last five weeks of term highly professional. During this term, student may earn six hours 
of credit and get professional tone, recreation and pleasure. Students from nearly everywhere. 


Accredited by University of Kentucky as a four-year college. Rates reasonable. Credits 
made here are college credits. One of the first institutions of the United States to train commercial 


teachers and now one of the largest to do so. 


Write for full particulars. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Near Mammoth Cave 





Second Annual 
ACCOUNTING (C. P. A.) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 14—September 3 


PURPOSES 


1. To offer an opportunity for account- 
ants in actual practice to gain the necessary 
theoretical approach to successfully pass the 
required C. P. A. examination in their 
respective states. 

2. To assist examinees who have passed 
in some to complete their unfinished subjects. 

3. Teachers in high school desiring to 
pursue advanced courses will find here 
suitable opportunities. 


4. Students of accounting may select such 
subjects as will meet their particular re- 
quirements. 


For information regarding subjects, ex- 
penses, tuition, etc., address 


FRANCIS M. INGLER, Director 
Department of Commerce 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Appleton, Wis. 





Bowling Green, Ky. | 


| SUMMER SESSION 
| BEAL COLLEGE 


| July 5—August 12 


BEAL COLLEGE, a School of Commerce. 
approved for the special training of high 
school commercial teachers, will hold its 
| Second Annual Summer Session for teachers 
| of secondary school commercial subjects at 
the University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 
July 5—August 12, 1927, in conjunction 
with University Summer Session. 


Instruction will be offered in both the 
Principles of, and Methods of Teaching the 
following: 


Bookkeeping and Accounting, Gregg 
Shorthand, Office Practice, Touch Type- 
writing, Commercial Mathematics and 
| Penmanship. 

For complete information address 
J. W. HAMLIN, Principal 
BEAL COLLEGE 


23 Hammond St. Bangor, Maine 
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SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 5—August 12 


The University of Buffalo will offer in its summer 
session general and professional courses for teachers 
of commercial subjects leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. 


During the 1927 summer session all the general 
courses and a number of professional courses for 
teachers of commercial subjects will be offered as 
follows: 


Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing 

Problems of Instruction in Commercial 
Subjects 


Principles of Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Principles of Stenography 
Advanced Stenography 


The University has prepared a definite program, 
leading to a degree, for the training of commercial 
teachers. All of the above courses will be credited 
toward this degree as well as many others in the 
field of general education. 


Buffalo is an excellent summer city, a uniformly 
cool climate with many points of historic interest 
in the community. Students from al! parts of the 
country are attracted to Buffalo for summer school 
work because of the excellent climate and other 
advantages offered by the University. 


The outstanding features of the summer session 
are: A liberal range of courses; a strong University 
faculty; social activities; a healthful cool climate 
with opportunities for recreation which include 
golf, tennis, swimming on both the American and 
Canadian shores in addition to trips to points of 
national interest, Niagara Falls and other places. 
All of these make Buffalo an ideal place for study 
and recreation—a rare opportunity to combine a 
vacation with study. 


A summer's work toward a degree under these 
ideal conditions should prove to be a most profitable 
investment. 


Write for a Summer Session bulletin which con- 
tains complete information. 


DR. C. H. THURBER 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





AWARDS 
FOR 
BOOKKEEPING 
STUDENTS 


For many years we have been offering students 
Certificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency 
for satisfactory completion of ‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting”. Usually the Certificate 
of Credit is awarded following completion of each 
division of the course or following each test which 
is usually given every six weeks. These Certificates 
of Credit are promotional certificates which indicate 
that the pupil has completed a certain part of the 
course in a satisfactory manner and is entitled to 
proceed with the next part. 

The Certificate of Proficiency is usually awarded 
upon final completion of the course. Both certificates 
are awarded upon the recommendation of the 
teacher. It is suggested that teachers order their 
certificates as early as possible this spring. Between 
now and the close of the school year, we will 
receive requests for thousands of certificates, a 
large percent of which will have to be engrossed 
before shipping. Teachers who get their requests 
in early will be sure to have them by the time 
they are needed for distribution. Unless other- 
wise directed, engrossed certificates will be dated 
in accordance with the date of the order. Teachers 
wishing to have the certificates dated as of the 
date of completion of the course should be sure to 
specify the desired date in ordering the certificates. 

Gold, Silver and Bronze pins are now available as 
awards to students completing either “‘2oth Cen- 
tury” or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
These pins are usually awarded to pupils who 
obtain an unusually high rating in the completion 
of the course. Each teacher may determine the 
basis upon which the pins may be awarded and the 
recommendation of the teacher will govern. 

It is suggested that the pins be awarded to pupils 
who obtain the desired rating upon completion of 
the specified amount of work, depending upon the 
conditions under which the subject is being taught. 

Awards, such as the certificates and pins, add 
interest to the bookkeeping course and are an in- 
centive for the pupils to do a high grade of work. 
To provide an additional incentive, the names of 
those pupils who are awarded certificates and gold 
pins will appear in the honor roll which is one of 
the departments of ““The Balance Sheet”’. 
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Progress in 
Typewriting 


IS RAPID ONLY WHEN A GOOD TECH- 

NIQUE AND AN ACCURATE CONTROL 

OF THE KEYS ARE DEVELOPED EARLY 
IN THE COURSE 





20th Century 
Touch Typewriting 


(REVISED) 


DEVELOPS CORRECT TYPEWRITING 
HABITS THROUGH THE USE OF 





Accurate Illustrations 
Graphic Descriptions 
Balanced Location Drills 
Interesting Exercises 
Corrective Drills Based on a 
Scientific Analysis of Errors 


The development of good typewriting habits 
is one of the many attractive features of 
the revised edition of 20th Century Touch 
Typewriting. If you are interested in other 
unusual characteristics, please write us. 


eters 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing“on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by young married man. Can 
teach all commercial subjects, B. A. degree, ots 
and thorough. 


character voca 

ch Carolina, 0 or Open iteube t 1 
or em . 

Aad o. 71 





Experienced commercial | teacher desires posi- 
tion during summer months. Address, No. 763. 
Young man with several ience in 
all commercial branches an desires to 


get in touch with a high-class penal school in 

one of the Pacific Coast States, or the South, 

which has need of a partner, principal, or teacher, 

who would be in a position to buy an interest. 
Address, No. 764. 





A school man is now available. College and 
university graduate; twelve years’ successful 
experience as teacher, solicitor, and operator = 
commercial education; qualified to teach al 
commercial subjects, and able to conduct A 
represent a business school with tact and a boned 
free from physical defects and moral 
industrious. ul and honest; Sommeaee 
ately available for investment of time or money 
or A WT -" a gy school; would comes 
of part or entire interest in an estab- 
fished ect school. Address, No. 765. 





Position as manager of a private business col- 
lege, or head of commercial or shorthand depart- 
ment in , eee or public school. Ten years’ 
experien: manager: ten years as owner. 
~— - “oasther interest in large school or 
small —, Could accept position 


good 
duke 1. Address, No. 766. 





An experienced private school manager and 
field secretary desires a connection with a high- 
grade commercial school. Would not object to 
ae = of 4 commercial subjects, par- 
ticular! esmans! eeping a t 
or all of the year. Aascene, No. 767. oe 


Position as teacher of bookkeeping poss eng 
arithmetic, business law and kin sub 
in high school or first-class business co lege. 
Age 31, B. Accts. degree, familiar with 
Century and other systems of pookkeeping. 
Six —, experience in school and office w 
Address, No. 768. 








WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a business college with day 
school enrollment of eg ny 50, in pt. 
or middle-size town. have good drawing 
ae Prefer payment plan. Address, 

oO. . 





Sapateneed of school man desires to buy entire 
stand 


interest in good business school. Must 
rigid investigation. (Middle Atlantic States 
Preferred). Address, No. 759. 

I have a cash to invest in a business school. 
Address, No. 760. 
.- School’ man witht: vertising and 

ence will trade farm, city lots or 

pay cash for a good p aes. Prefer Central 





TEACHERS WANTED 


OOLASGS REGISTRAR WANTED: Large 

in Central Pennsylvania with two-year 

courses wants to engage an expe- 

graph and f aie A n iendid salary, 
= ul 

commission, will be paid me e right party. 

1 teow No. 769. 


Desire to secure the services of a first-class 
teacher of bookk 


eign trade, and office organization; one who 
can also t a number of literary subjects. 
College man preferred, but will consider others. 
Want a ~ whose soul is in his work, and who 
if satisfied, remain permanently. Give full 
particulars in yo letter, and enclose photograph. 
Address, No. 770. 


Wanted managing-teacher of shorthand and 
eeping, who can invest $2,500 rg a large 
interest in a school. Territory should produce 
$12,000 to R..!..1 rent, advertising, “ete, but 
expenses, including rent, adver etc., but 
not eee teachers’ salaries, a 000. 
: ey for a man ond wife. Ad- 

dress, ‘No. 


Field man wanted for Pacific Coast commercial 
college s in two-year college degree 
courses. Must have good education, s 
personality and be straight shooter. Wonderf 
opportunity for real go-getter. Address, No. 772. 











SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Thriving, small business school located in 
yang | + Reasonable price in cash. Ad- 
dress, No. 751. 


If you want to buy a good school of medium 
size in a city of more than 60,000 in the Central 
States, with good territory—not a gold mine, 
but worth the price, write No. 752. 


Old established business college in a city of 
over 30,000. Thirty years in business. No com- 
tition. Well advertised. Good _oue. 
elient territory. Owner engaged in another 
business several years ago and must now ay tr 
all his time to t business. School 
a month above all expenses. If Fat H: 
will pay — this amount above then nn 
Address, No. 7 


Business college for sale. Fine equipment 
new, modern buil Nay tom lease 
fully accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. Population 
of 350,000 to draw from. fins bccn paytte Sete 
od 0 a 600 a year net. Owner wishes to quit school 
usiness and travel. Address, No. 754. 


Old established, high-grade business college in 
live Southern city. Real opportunity for man 
with money and experience. Address, No. 755. 


Splendid small business college. Enrollment 
tory: Excellent proposition for man and wife. 
Well advertised. Located in good small city 
surrounded by rich agtewtarst section. Best of 
reasons for selling. Address, No. 756. 


ooaee uipped business college in a 
3: Ad . ae 30,000. 

















city an on 
No San 
Price reasonable. Address, No. 757. 

















OUR LEADER 


With more than twenty bookkeeping texts on the market, 
at least half of which represent new or revised editions pub- 
_ lished within the last three years, it is rather unusual to find 
that one text is used more extensively than all of the other 
texts combined. A recent survey reveals that 72% of all the 
secondary schools in which bookkeeping is taught are using 
**20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’. 


Competitors realize the extent to which ‘‘20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’’ is used and in a number of 
instances the claim has been made that it is due to superior 
salesmanship — a rather complimentary contention. We are 
proud of the fact that our representatives in the field are 
capable men and that they are able to show wherein ‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’’ is a superior text. 
Possibly the fact that they have all had commercial teaching 
experience, are familiar with the problems of the bookkeeping 
teacher, and know the conditions under which the subject is 
taught in each school, are factors in their success in selling 
**20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’. 


We suspect that there are at least two other reasons for the 
popularity of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”: 


1. MERIT. We do not believe over 10,000 teachers would 
use this text in teaching bookkeeping if they were not able 
te get better results from its use and if they did not find that 
it provides a more modern presentation of the subject and a 
more practical course of study. 


2. SERVICE. We believe teachers appreciate the services 
rendered in connection with the sale of “‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting”’ texts and sets. ‘*The Balance Sheet’’, 
- measurement tests, ledger-closing exercises, final examination 
tests, certificates of credit, certificates of proficiency, bronze, 
silver and gold pins to be used as awards for scholarship — 
all these constitute a service which aids the teacher in getting 
maximum results in the use of ‘“‘20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting”’. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York City Chicago San Francieco 














